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CEST OF THE YEAR 1957 
Piano “Jeaching Prteces 





- Early Advanced - 





Tonadas 
JOAQUIN NIN-CULMELL 


Greek Miniatures 2 vols 
YANNIS CONSTANTINIDIS 





- Intermediate - 





Piano Sonatine No. 2 
LOUIS CALABRO 


Alla marcia moderato 
INGOLF DAHL 


Contemporary Piano Literature 
Books 3, 4, 5 
FRANCES CLARK Library for Piano Students 


Plaint 
HERBERT ELWELL 


Alpine Summer 
MARGARITE S. MILNES 


- Elementary - 
Dance Pastorale 
Folk Song Stories 

GEORGE FREDERICK McKAY 





Mountain Air 
Tip Toe Reel 
SCOTT WATSON 


Six Modal Miniatures 
EVERETT STEVENS 


Happy Little Men 
MICHAEL BRODSKY 


(Continued on page 25) 











Recommended Music 


December 1957, January, February 1958 


Editor's Note: Our Board of six musicians have tried to include among the accepted 
works all those that demonstrated creative ability regardless of how small, or in what 
idiom, conservative, mildly venturesome, or fiercely so. They rejected those that showed 
stylistic inconsistencies, that were trite and commonplace, that simply followed mechani- 
cal patterns and showed no signs of release or merely illustrated a pedagogical dogma. 
They readily admit to sharp differences of opinion on all these points. 


EASY 
Sketches; little piano studies in the 5-finger group. 

ALEC ROWLEY Summy 1.00 
Fun Fair; fourteen very easy pieces for piano. 

JOAN LAST Oxford 1.00 
Feather in my cap. IDA BOSTELMANN Summy 40 
Lullaby for a baby panda. IRVING FINE Presser . 40 
Hobgoblin. MICHAEL BRODSKY Summy . 40 
The Queen's minuet. MARJORIE MacKOWN C. Fischer .40 


Conversation; fromNearby a Carousel. HENRI NOEL G.Schirmer . 35 


INTERMEDIATE 

The toy soldier. DOMENICO SAVINO Mills . 35 
Cameo. ISABEL MASON Skidmore . 50 
Invention. GEORGE BARATI Merion .40 
Kleine Klavierstucke. Gertrud WILLERT-ORFF Schott 1.00 ea 

2 vols. 4520-4521 (AMP, agt) 
Excursion (rhythmic ostinato) GEORGE McKAY Presser . 50 
The Busy Street. MARGARET LYELL Curwen . 60 
Saltarello. BERNARD WAGENAAR Presser . 40 
Portuguese and Spanish Keyboard Music of the 

18th century; ed. by Oswald Jonas Summy 1.50 

EARLY ADVANCED 

Prelude and fughetta. VITTORIO GIANNINI Presser 50 





Thematics of several of the above piano titles are generously furnished 
by the publishers. They may be found beginning on page five. 
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NOTE: The following titles are listed for the information 
of our readers. No evaluation of them has been made. 


ADVANCED 


Miguel BERNAL. Carteles. Peer International, 1. 50 

Robert EVETT. Second Piano Sonata. Peer, 1.60 

Roberto GERHARD. Dances from Don Quixote. Keith 
Prowse Music Publ (Presser, agt.), 2.00 

Alan HOVHANESS. Fantasy on an Ossetin Tune. Peer, 
75 cents 

Gordon JACOB. Concerto No. 2 for piano and orches- 
tra (arr. for 2 pianos). Oxford, 5.00 

Nikolai LOPATNIKOFF, op. 37. Intervals; 7 studies 
for piano. Leeds, 1.50 

George PERLE. Sonata, op. 27. Editorial Cooperativa 
Interamericana (Southern, agt.), 95 cents 

Edgardo MARTIN. Seis Preludios. Editorial Coopera- 
tiva Interamerican (Southern, agt.), n.p. 

Serge PROKOFIEFF, op. 75. Romeo and Juliet; 10 
pieces for piano; edited by M. Fredericks. Leeds, 
3.00 

Pmitri SHOSTAKOVICH. Concerto for pianoforte and 
orchestra, op. 101; reduced for two pianos by the 
composer. Leeds, n.p. 

Marko TAJCEVIC. Balkantanze. Edition Schott 4930, 
(AMP, agt.), n.p. 

Alexandre TANSMAN. Onze interludes pour piano. 
Editions Max Eschig, Paris, 3.75 


TEACHERS COURSES 


Merle MONTGOMERY. Music theory papers (third 
set); Sight and Sound; il. by Jane Sala and Aline Camp- 
bell. C. Fischer, 1.00 
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Complete Stock of Educational 
Piano Music of All Publishers 


Specializing in Mail Order Business 


Nascau-Suffole Yusie Or. 


DISTRIBUTORS OF EDUCATIONAL, POPULAR, 
SACRED AND SECULAR MUSIC 


P.O. Box 104 + — Floral Park, N. Y. 




















ON SELECTING "BESTS" 


The method of PQN's selection of "Bests of the 
Year" is the same asits method of selecting the quar- 
terly lists which appear on page 3 of each issue. Its 
board of six carefully selected teachers, performing 
artists, and music critics re-evaluate the year's out- 
put of piano pieces. The distribution of their choices 
covers all levels from beginners' pieces to those on 
the early advanced level. Where there is an abund- 
ance of pieces in any one level, the selecting becomes 
difficult. This was the case this year in the interme- 
diate level. 


During the last five years of choosing the "best of 
the year", winners seem tobe equally divided between 
contemporary music and "old style" music. This year, 
however, contemporary compositions have won a lar- 
ger representation on the final list. 


As usual, the most baffling area for making choices 
lies in the "easy or elementary" group. Some day our 
"greats" might charitably lend a hand to the smallest 
child's mind, and discipline their lofty musical ideas 
into simple statements--simple enough for a child to 
understand. 





DIRECTORY OF PUBLISHERS 
WHOSE MUSIC IS SHOWN ON PAGES 5 THROUGH 12 


Oxford University Press, 373 Fourth Ave., N. Y.C. 
Theodore Presser Co.. Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Merion Music, Inc., Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Mills Music, Inc., 1619 Broadway, New York City 19. 
Carl Fischer, Inc. , 56 Cooper Square, New York City. 
Skidmore Music Co. Inc., 1270 6th Ave., New York 20. 
Oliver Ditson Company, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Summy Publishing Company, Evanston, Illinois. 
Associated Music (agent for Schott), 1W. 47th, NYC. 
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Invention Moderato R i es 1 


GEORGE BARATI (1949) 
Edited by Isadore Freed 
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COPYRIGHT 1957 by THEODORE PRESSER CO. 





Excursion 
(Rhythmic Ostinato) All vigoroso ‘ 1 
mf 
GEORGE FREDERICK McKAY = "t F 3 * * gis 
Edited by Isadore Freed 5 5 





COPYRIGHT 1958 by THEODORE PRESSER CO, 
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VITTORIO GIANNINI 
Edited by Isadore Freed 
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Contem porary Pia no Literatu re Frances Clark Library for Piano Students 


ROSS Lez FINNEY 


Book 4 
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Contem porary Pia no Literature Frances Clark Library for Piano Students 
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Book 4 
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Contem porary Pia no Literatu re Frances Clark Library for Piano Students 


DOUGLAS MOORE 
Book 3 


Decoration Day 
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Kleine Klavierstticke GERT2UD WILLERT-ORFF 
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Lullaby fora Andante (d= ca. 56-60) 
Baby Panda 


IRVING FINE 
Edited by Isadore Freed 


Pp dolce espressivo 








© Copyright 1958 by Theodore Presser Co. 
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Copyright © 1958 by Mills Music, Inc., 1619 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
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The Queen’s 
Minuet \ mf 


MARJORIE Mac KOWN 
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ISABEL MASON 
Op. 23, Nol 
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FUN FAIR JOAN LAST | 


3. The Big Wheel 





4. Motor Track 





5. The Strong Man 





9. Performing Bear 
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Copyright, 1957, by the Oxford University Press, London. Printed in Great Britain 
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About Brahms’ Seven 
FANTASIEN Op. 116 


William S. Newman 
The University of North Carolina 


NE TENDS to generalize that Brahms gave his main 

attention to the piano at the start and toward the end 
of his career. He wrote his three big solo sonatas for 
this instrument in 1852 and 1853 and his final four sets 
of short pieces in1892or earlier. Actually, largesec- 
tions of that forty year gapwere filled in by the several 
sets of variations, up to Op. 35; the other sets of rela- 
tively short pieces, Opp. 10, %, and 79; the two-hand 
versions of the Waltzes and Hungarian Dances; and the 
miscellaneous transcriptions and studies. Further- 
more, if we include the one- and two-piano duets, the 
piano concertos, the more than fifteen chamber works 
with piano from duo to quintet, and the song cycles in 
which the piano figures so importantly, we soon dis- 
cover there was scarcely any time when Brahms was 
not actively concerned with the instrument he himself 
played best. How else can one explain the expert wri- 
ting for piano in the late sets? 


Brahms' last four sets, Opp. 116-119, contain 
twenty short pieces in all. These intimate, philoso- 
phic pieces are rightly honored-as the distillation of a 
lifetime spent in composing. The old man is said to 
have called them his ''Monologues" (Brahms Briefwech- 
sel XII 105), a term quickly adopted by the critic Hans- 
lick. Within each set the pieces have certain traits in 
common, especially with regard to their thematic ma- 
terial. In fact, in all his sets of short piano pieces, as 
in his several song cycles (cf. Brahms Briefwechsel 
X 221), the original intention was probably that the 
pieces be performed as complete cycles, not as isoia- 
ted numbers on a program inthe manner by which they 
are almost invariably heard today (cf. Kalbeck, Brahms 
IV2 281). 


This over-all unity is particularly evident in Op. 
116, the first and longest of the last four sets. Origi- 
nally Brahms had suggested that Op. 116 be published 
in one volume, having in mind only the first five of the 
seven pieces thatnow make up this set. When the pub- 
lisher, FritzSimrock, preferred two volumes, Brahms 
added the other two pieces in order to have 3 +4 ra- 
ther than 3 + 2 pieces (cf. Brahms Briefwechsel XI 
79; Kalbeck, Brahms IV 282). A first fact to note 
about the interrelation of these pieces is their tonal 
and expressive plan. Tonally the cycle is "closed" by 
the use of D minor for both the first and last pieces, 
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J ohannes Brahms 


and by the use of the subdominant, dominant, and su- 
pertonic (or secondary-dominant) keys for the other 
pieces. The complete sequence of kevs becomes then, 
d, a, g, E, e, E, d/D. In the last piece the conclu- 
sive change to tonic major is a practice often found in 
the finale of the Romantic sonata and symphony. 

In an expressive or dynamic sense Op. 116 is 
"closed" by the driving pieces, both called "Capriccio," 
that introduce and end the set. Between these extremes 
the only other driving pieceis the only other "Capric- 
cio," which is No. 3inthe set. Sharp contrasts are 
provided by the slow, deeply expressive music in the 
alternate even-numbered pieces. Each of these three 
triple-metered pieces, as well as the somewhat light- 
er, more fluent No. 5 in duple-compound meter, is 
called "Intermezzo."' "Capriccio" and "Intermezzo" 
are about as far as Brahms cared to go by way of indi- 
cating a programme in his late pieces. A poetic inscrip- 
tion such as occurs over the secoud movement of his 
early Sonata in F minor is no longer provided. Also, 
the two titles now have more restricted meanings. "'Ca- 
priccio" has not the easy-going, light-hearted sense it 
had in Op. 76; and "Intermezzo" is not the scherzando 
piece it was in Op. 10, No. 3, nor the flowing, "gra- 
zioso" niece it was in Op. 76. 


Beswes the tonal and expressive organization, a 
third factor in the over-all unity of Op. 116 is its re- 





curring thematic material. It is easy and all too tempt- 
ing for the analyst to labor this principle of structural 
integration. I, for one, rebel against a book like Ru- 
dulph Reti's Thematic Process in Music, both because 
it often seems to select notes arbitrarily in order to 
establish melodic relationships, and because it implies 
that any initial idea by any composer must necessarily 
germinate organically so as to dominate the whole 
work. In such an approach the composer has no free 
will--in fact, does not even have the privilege of err- 
ing. 

On the other hand, what Goetschius called the "'ba- 
sic motive" has been securely established as a favorite 
composition technique of Brahms. It is well knownin 
his Second Symphony. It has even been shown to bind 
the two string quartets Op. 51 into a '"Diptych" (Music 
Review XIII 110ff.) much as Beethoven's three late 
quartets Opp. 130-122 (as well as Op. 133) are bound 
by a common idea into a "Triptych." But with regard 
to many other of his cyclic works, Brahms' use of a 
basic motive--for instance, the three tones spanning 
a fourth that underlie every movement of his German 
Requiem--seems not yet to have been reported. In the 
present brief investigation no mention has been found 
of a descending diatonic tetrachord that seems to un- 
derlie and interrelate the seven pieces in Op. 116. 
While decrying psychic presumptions on the analyst's 
part, I would still hear the following passages, one 
each from each of the seven pieces, as premeditated 
references to this single basic motive: 


—-_-™ 
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It is certainly significant that these passages, which 
present some of theclearest and most straightforward 
examples of the basic motive, occur not at the start 
but at or near the end of each piece, where the most 
climactic or otherwise crucial moments are to be ex- 
pected. Yet these seem to be only a few out of many 
occurrences of the motive. If so, and if only to avoid 
monotony, Brahms quite naturally would treat his mo- 
tive with considerable imaginative freedom, not merely 
rhythmically and harmonically but intervallically. In 
any case, since a descending line of four or five notes 
is acommon musical experience--it can be found, at 
least in a less crucial sense, in nearly every short 
piano piece by Brahms--the question must arise as to 
whether many of the supposéd recurrences are not 
merely fortuitous. My own answer would be that Brahms, 
especially the Brahms of these late, tightly-knit pieces, 
was hardly one tolet such relationships pass unnoticed. 
In other words, I would go so far as to hear further 
premeditated references to the same motive in recur- 
ring ideas like the following among numerous possibi- 


lities: 
No. 1 a a," 
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(Continued on page 17) 
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Schubert’s Four-Hand 
Fantasy, Op. 103 


Murray Baylor 
Knox College 


wi DO pianists, and particularly piano teachers, 

neglect the fine literature for four hands at one pi- 
ano? Is it because the mention of two players at one 
piano sometimes calls up recollections of crude march 
tunes beaten out mechanically on a tinny piano? It is 
true that in the age just past, when concerts were few- 
er and recorded performances unavailable, all kinds 
of music, including great symphonic and chamber mu- 
sic, were transcribed for four hands, and often given 
an unmerciful drubbing by well meaning amateurs. 
But it is also true that at various times since the pi- 
anocame intocommon use, the most sensitive and well 
educated musicians have enjoyed four-hand playing, 
and some of the greatest composers have made signi- 
ficant contributions to musical literature by writing 
for this medium of performance. There is no reason 
why a performance of two people at one piano can't be 
as musically satisfying as two piano playing or other 
kinds of ensemble. The original literature is rich in 
interest, and the advantage is that one needs only one 
piano by way of instrumental resource. 


From among the many rewarding works for two 
performers at one piano by Mozart, Beethoven, Schu- 
bert, Debussy, Hindemith, and Poulenc, to name only 
a few, it might be interesting to examinecwith a view 
to performance one of the greatest of these works, 
Schubert's Fantasy in F minor, Op. 103. Four LPre- 
cordings by distinguished artists are currently avail- 
able, but there is no copy obtainable at the present 
time which has the Prima“part printed above the Se- 
conda on the same page. Though the printing of the 
bass and treble on facing pages makes performance 
easier by eliminating page turns, it makes analysis by 
eye laborious and frustrating. The intent ofthis arti- 
cle is not only to give some hints regarding practise 
and performance, but to save the slower analysis by 
ear, that must be done in repeated readings, by clari- 
fying the harmonic and formal structure of the workso 
that it can be played with understanding by intelligent 
players in less time. It was Schumann who said "only 
when the form of a work is quite clear to you will the 
spirit become clear to you. "' 

Though not exactly easy, the Fantasy has no really 
difficult technical problems for well equipped players. 
It is a large scale work of the length and complexity 
of a big sonata movement, though, as the name im- 
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Franz Schubert 


plies, it is not organized along conventional lines. 
Typical Schubert inits lyric richness, it is full of vivid 
contrast and is carefully organized to give cumulative 
force to a magnificent climax at the end. The work, 
actually in three great parts, may be divided for con- 
venience into six large sections and a coda, the first 
two being in F minor, the second two in F-sharp minor, 
and the last two in F minor again. Let us examine each 
of these six sections in some detail. 


A good tempo for the beginning of the piece might 
be about 116 for a quarter note, since the composer 
specifies a very moderate allegro. The first section, 
measures 1 through 47, is a short three-part form 
which has F minor, A-flat major, and F major as its 
tonal centers. The bass player should start the bro- 
ken chord accompaniment very gently so that when the 
treble enters with the principal theme it will sing easily 
above the harmonic background. The first theme, 
which we might label "A", is characteristic of Schu- 
bert in its poignant expressiveness as well as in its 
irregular phrase lengths. Two three-measure phrases 
are followed by a pair of two-measure phrases and an 
extra measure of a reiterated figure, before the me- 
lody begins again in octaves. The player of the treble 
part should be sure to shape his phrases toward their 
most important notes (the first beats of measures 5, 
8, 16, 19 etc.) while the bass player should becareful 
his right hand part is kept verv delicate. When the 
octaves begin in the treble one might expect a literal 
repetition of what has already been stated, but there 
are subtle and beautiful changes in the melody. Com- 
pare measure 16 with measure 5, and measure 20 with 
measure 9 to see how Schubert repeats essentially the 





same material more meaningfully. At measure 24 the 
bass player should bring out his melody and listen for 
the reply high in the treble in the next measure. This 
is the beginning of the 'B" part of this section and the 
tonal center shifts to A-flat. A similar treatment would 


be appropriate for the next eleven measures. The 
sub-section ends after the Neapolitan chords at mea- 
sures 31, 33, and 35, on a dominant which leads to the 
third sub-section beginning at measure 38. Now the 
treatment should be similar to the first part of the 
piece though the tonality is F major and the original 
three-measure phrase has been extended to four. An- 
other pair of two-measure phrases and a concluding 
one of three, end the section. 


As the first section is ending at measure 48, the 
second section is starting with a new and vigorous 
theme "C" as the tonality shifts back to Fminor, The 
first four-measure phrase should be brought out clearly 
by the bass player against the chords in the upper part. 
The effect is best when the treble player, in the phrase 
that follows, begins by emphasizing his left hand and 
then gradually lets the right hand come into prominence. 
At measure 57 a canon begins between the left hands of 
both players. With this and all the canons that follow, 
the players should make the phrases point toward the 
climactic note of the phrase; the canonic effect is then 
clear to the listener. Theme "A" is restated in.D-flat 
minor at measure 66 and this ends on a dominant of 
A minor which opens the door of that tonality for a re- 
turn of theme "C" at measure 74. It should be treated 
like the first statement of "C" since it differs only 
in key center. As theme "A" returns at measure 92 
the problem of the bass player is to make the triplet 
accompaniment delicate and rippling so that the theme 
in the treble can be heard in pianissimo. As this state- 
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ment ends, theme "C" returns in F major at measure 
102 as a canon between the bass and alto, doubled at 
the sub-octave by the tenor. These two sections, cen- 
tered around F, minor and major, withtonal contrasts 
of sub-sections centered around the mediant, the mi- 
nor submediant, and the raised mediant, come to an 
end with a short coda which begins at measure 113. 
There is a cessation of melodic interest and a diminu- 
endo to a pianissimo which the players should observe 
carefully as it marks the end of a section; but when the 
F and C are changed to F-sharp and C-sharp, a full 
crescendo should be made to usher in the new section. 





The Largo gection which starts at measure 121 
marks not only an abrupt change of tempo and tonality 
but a complete change of style and mood. Now a tempo 
of 60 for a quarter note would be appropriate. The 
strong double-dotted rhythm, reminiscent of a French 
overture, creates a mood of expansive breadth and 
power. There is a change of atmosphere but not of 
tempo at measurel3, where a new lyric theme be- 
gins in canon at the second between the soprano and 
bass in F-sharp major, and each player should play 
his two-measure phrases to emphasize the first beat 
of the second measure each time. Measure 149 brings 
a return to the first largo idea, modified in the re- 
statement, to complete a small three-part form. It 
soon becomes apparent that this whole third section is 
a slow introduction to the larger Allegro vivace section 
which succeeds it. 


The Allegro vivace,. the fourth large section, be- 
gins a rapid and exciting waltz in F-sharp minor with 
cadences at regularly spaced intervals. Now, the tempo 
might be 76 for a dotted half note. As the tonality moves 
toward the key of D at measure 180, there are small 
canonic imitations; but it is soon clear that the move 
toward D has been transitional for, at the repeat mark 
and the first ending, the cadence is to A, the relative 
major of the section's tonality. After a cadence to B 
minor at measure 214, a canon in D begins in the two 
lower parts. At first the interval of the canon is at 
two measures, but it becomes more exciting when the 
limitations begin to come at the distance of one meas- 
ure. The first theme of this section and the canon 
theme are combined at measure 250; and the canon 
returns in F-sharp major at measure 266 while this 
whole sub-section "a" ends at the repeat sign and first 
ending. The contrasting middle sub-section, whose 
chief interest lies in small canonic imitations, is cen- 
tered around D, moving from A, its dominant, to F- 
sharp and back again to D before the recapitulation of 
the whole first part of the allegro vivace begins at 
measure 315. The modification at measure 424 makes 
the transition to the next section. 


The fifth section, from measures 440 to 476, is an 
abbreviated recapitulation of the first section of the 
piece, and should, of course, be taken at the same 
tempo, but instead of a recapitulation of the second 
section, a four-voice double fugue is substituted. It 
is the kind of double fugue in which two equally impor- 
tant subjects are stated simultaneously. In the first 
phrases of exposition (measures 476 to 492), all four 
measures in length, the tonality is strongly F minor, 
the phrases being based alternately on the tonic and 
dominant chords. The first phrase has asubject which 
is like theme ''C" of the second section stated in the 
tenor voice, while the second subject is placed in the 
alto. In the second phrase, the first subject is in the 
soprano, the second is in the bass, and the tenor 

(Continued on page 29) 
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A case might also bedeveloped for aderived, sub- 
ordinate motive in the chordal figures with which Nos. 
3 and 7 begin. Similar figures are found, for example, 
in the outline of the opening of No. 1, in the peak of the 
opening period of No. 2, in measure 8 and related 
places of No. 4, and in measure 4 or related places 
like the sforzando climax of No. 6. 














fel 


In short, I find as much reason--or even; as much 
need--to hear Brahms' Op. 116 in its entirety as to 
hear any well-organized sonata in its entirety. The 
very satisfying total effect of the set is, in fact, that 
of an extended sonata. Within the twenty minutes it 
takes to play areallthe purely musical unity, contrast, 
and dynamic tension that one can ask of any extended 
cyclic work. 
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Book Review 


Irwin Freundlich 
Piano Faculty, Juilliard School of Music 


SPEAKING OF PIANISTS by Abram 
Chasins. Alfred A. Knopf, 1957. 315p. 


R. CHASINS has written a provocative and, at 

times, a provoking book. Informal inits approach, 
purporting to be primarily a "series of reminiscences 
relevant to piano playing and piano music," disputa- 
tions in its viewpoints, highly personal in its many 
judgments on music and musicians, Speaking of Pian- 
ists breathes in every line the complex personality of 
its author. Since Abram Chasins is a person of influ- 
ence in the pianistic world (one-time student of Hutche- 
son and Hofmann, retired concert pianist, Musical 
Director of WQXR, critic for the Saturday Review, 
adjudicator for the Levintritt Foundation, Kosciuszko 
Foundation and other nationally known juries, prime 
mover in the excellent WQXR auditions entitled '"Mu- 
sical Talent In Our Schools"), it becomes of more than 
passing interest to be confronted with a document that 
so openly reveals his personal thinking on piano play- 
ing, music in general and contemporary problems fac- 
ing young artists who seek to launch a playing career. 


The book moves along quickly in briskly animated 
style ranging from eloquent formulation of deeply-felt 
experiences to a more casual journalese that does not 
stopat juicy puns and fruity slang. Personal anecdotes 
crowd the pages (evenings at Godowsky's, lessons with 
Hofmann, Paderewski's enthusiastic reactions to Cha- 
sin's performance of the Mendelssohn Wedding March, 
Schnabel on Liszt, Artur Rubinstein and the taxi dri- 
vers, Novaes at the age of thirteen, etc., etc,) along 
with more serious evaluations of most of the great 
pianists of the last fifty years. Fortunate indeed is 
the man who can count among his colleagues so many 
great and near-great in the pianistic world. No won- 
der that anecdotes fall easily from his pen like so ma- 
ny overripe plums in a ciop that may please or dis- 
please the reader according to his personal taste for 
such succulent fruit. However the serious evaluations 
put Mr: Chasins in the unenviable position of passing 
judgment on many, many artists and much music and, 
in so doing, raise equally serious questions concern- 
ing their validity. 

But one cannot deny that the author is heart and 
soul in the pianist's world, that he is in it forkeeps 
and allows his high temperament to function as he sees 
fit--let the chips fall where they may. Although Ine- 
ver heard Abram Chasins perform as a pianist, those 
of my colleagues who did so have only respect and 





admiration for what were apparently great pianistic 


gifts. One might almost say that in this book Chasins 
is performing in the style of his revered master, Josef 
Hofmann. The performance is personal and ardent, 
highlighting the author's own predilections as he seeks 
to crystallize what he considers to be the true ideals 
of the art of piano playing, and pleads for the rational 
functioning of the artist in our midst. 


SUCH uninhibited fervor is bound to strike not a 
few clinkers, but first a discussion of the book's 
strengths. Clearly the most telling passages are those 
devoted to an acidly biting indictment of the present 
managerial situation (The Chains of Management) and 
a strongly worded plea for federal support of music 
and the arts (State and Art). To those of us who read 
a recent letter by Mr. Schang of Columbia Concerts to 
the New York Times describing the management's "con- 
cern" for the young pianist and the great work done by 
Community and Civic Concerts, Mr. Chasins' lucid 
disclosure of the practices evolved by big management 
to delude the young pianist into thinking he is having a 
career and the community into thinking it is getting 
what it wants--such a disclosure must be welcomed 
with applause. Will Columbia or N. A.C. sue him for 
libel? I think not. The facts are with Chasins. 


Mr. Schang was right when he wrote that we have 
too many pianists today--too many, that is, for the 
present miserably outmoded situation that exists in the 
field. Since when should the number of young pianis- 
tic artists be measured by their ability tomake a profit 
for big management? Should it not rather be a matter 
of national pride for us to nurture, raise and lead in- 
toa life of performing usefulness as many gifted young- 
sters as our country can breed? We do not ask our 
public schools to make a profit, nor our museums or 
libraries. It is an old story that the bill for opera in 
most European countries is considered a social obli- 
gation to be met by governmental subsidy. Is it too 
visionary to expect that our young performing talents 
will some day be sent out at governmental expense to 
play for communities throughout the country and that 
through such constant use these talents will be encour- 
aged to grow and develop, instead of sickening into the 
bitterness and cynicism Mr. Chasins so eloquently 
describes ? 


He considers the British Arts Council as a model 
on which we can build. "In our vast country an exten- 
ded version of this plan would be necessary, or an- 
other plan might work out better. But let us work it 
out any way it can be worked. Let us once and for all 
get on with it. We can thrash out differences in de- 
tail and initiate corrections and additional safeguards 
later. A poorly administered Arts Council would cer- 
tainly be unfortunate. None at all is barbaric. We 
must establish for ourselves a principle that every 
other civilized country has long recognized: that gov- 





ernment has a proper and vested interest in promoting 
the arts." 


Turning to matters of interpretation the author be- 
comes unclear in projecting his viewpoint. In the midst 
of a plea for scholarship and integrity on the part of 
the interpreter based on a scrupulous study of the text 
he then adds: "Should he conclude that its full realiza- 
tion requires him todepart from the textor to turn its 
directions inside out or upside down, he must do this. 
He cannot do otherwise, not with conviction." This is 
dangerous counsel, especially for students. What first- 
rate interpreter in his right mind would consider alter- 
ing a note of the approved text of any first-rate com- 
poser? In the instances sighted by Mr. Chasins in 
which interpreters turned the composer's directions 
"inside out or upside down" it seems to me he deals 
mostly with composers who are less than first-rate. 
I would even include, in this instance, Rachmaninoff 
the pianist altering Rachmaninoff the composer. 


In general in the comments on pianists, I find the 
account of Hofmann most interesting, for, ignited by 
the author's personal adoration, it conveys a sense of 
the incredible amount of carefully calculated thinking 
that goes intosignificant musicmaking. But just as Mr. 
Chasins listens to the Schnabel recordings with mixed 
feelings so I listen to Hofmann's with equally mixed 
reactions. Great as he was, his viewpoint seems far- 
ther into the past than Schnabel's, more willful, more 
arbitrary, even though wrapped upin an eminently su- 
perior pianism. 

I would like to see Mr. Chasins have a more solid 
faith in the march of time and a more historical sense 
of the inevitably changing values in contemporary pi- 
anism to cease crying in his beer for the magnificent 
"good old days". In spite of the attempt to tighten his 
belt and set his chin firmly into the windin the closing 
section (Recapitulation and Coda), one cannot dispel the 
feeling that, for him, it is all a lost cause; the stan- 
dards have dropped, basic romanticism is gone and the 
age of giants is no longer with us. 


Now for some omissions. The great Hotmann 
eschewed the Bach style with all its problems, but in 
my student days there was a pianistnamed HaroldSam- 
ual who admirably filled this gap as a perfectly extra- 
ordinary Bach player. In Chasins' book he is simply 
a target for one of Godowsky's acid barbs. Tomy mind 
Myra Hess enjoys an eminence, a distinction and a 
uniqueness among present-day pianists that call for 
more than two short paragraphs. The greatest woman 
pianist inour country today (even though relatively un- 
known to the lay public) surely merited ample mention. 
Her name is Muriel Kerr. Any listing of younger men 
must include the name of Claude Frank, Serkin's highly 
gifted young associate at Marlboro while the powerful 
and sometimes debatable art of Rosalyn Tureck (now 





an expatriate in England) certainly demands more than 
passing allusion. 


Since Mr. Chasins discusses contemporary pian- 
istic literature he should have made mention of the 
devoted art of Edward Steuermann who can lay claim 
to first performances of all of Schoenberg's piano mu- 
sic and of countless other contemporary items. May 
I alsonote that Alban Berg did write a Sonata for Piano, 
Op. 1 (''Berg's contribution to piano music is nil") and 
that of Schoenberg's Op. 11, Op. 19, and Op. 23, unly 
the closing piece from Opus 23 is a twelve-tone work. 
Chasins omits the Suite, Op. 25 and the pieces Op. 
33a and Op. 33b, all of which have been recorded for 
Columbia by Edward Steuermann since the publication 
of Mr. Chasins' book. To characterize Villa Lobos' 
pianistic output as "a meager handout" is at variance 
with the printed list of works. Ernest Bloch has writ- 
tena "grand" work for pianoin his lavish sonata (1935). 











BERG (b. 1885—d. 1935) 


Sonata tor Piano, Op. 1 
Tupas * 4 Pieces; Songs 


12” Lyric. 13 
SCHOENBERG (b. 1874—d. 1951) 
Piano Music (complete) 
Steuermann 12” Col. ML-5216 
BLOCH (b. 1880— ) 
Sketches (5) in Sepia 
Ajemian (piano) #* Poems; Enfantines 


12” MGM 3445 
Sonata for Piano 
Nadas * Bartok, Stravinsky: Son.; Prokofieff: 
Son. #7 12” Period 735 








Bur the book is hot. In spite of its. casual quality, 
its diffuseness, its omissions, occasional lapses from 
good taste, pontifical pronouncements on this one or 
that one, this piece or that piece, it raises many in- 
teresting questions withdirectness and punch. It should 
be read and discussed by everyone who inhabits this 
crazy scene we call the pianist's world. 
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PINCHERLE, MARC. Vivaldi, genius of the Baroque; 
tr. from the French by Christopher Hatch. 278p. O 
57-11245, N.Y., Norton 4.95 

A biographical sketch of the life and career of the 


Baroque composer and an analysis of the style and form 
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SCHINHAN, JAN PHILIP, ed. The music of the kal- 
lads. 464p. front. O (Frank C. Brown collection of 
N.C. folklore, v. 4) 57-8818, Durham, N.C., Duke 
Univ. Press buck. , 7.50 


This volume contains the ballads found in volume two 
with a considerable increase in the number of versions 
and 26 additional ballads. 


TAYLOR, CYRIL, ed. The Hawthorn book of Christ- 
mas carols. 79p. il. (col.) O57-10622, N. Y., Haw- 
thorn Bks. 3.95 


Words and simple melodies of 32 familiar carols, and 
colorful illustrations in tune with the joyous season. 














The World of Music for Young Readers 


HE ancient truism that it is 

better to listen to music 
than to read about it applies 
to children of all ages as it 
does to adults. But listening 
can be stimulated by reading, 
just as listening can induce 
reading. The youngster, like the 
grown-up, will eventually turn 
to words to articulate the emo- 
tional impact of music. On the 
written page he will find some 
of the answers to the questions 
good music will raise in his 
mind; there, too, he may find 
the incentive to broaden his 
musica! horizons. 

What kind of writing should 
it be? Obviously it should be 
within the reader’s grasp. Not 
ponderous classics like Spitta 
On Bach or Thayer on Beetho- 
ven, but not, please, the -books 
at the other extreme—bcoks 
that are glib, chummy, super- 
ficial and patronizing. 

I welcome ciear, simple writ- 
ing and have no objection to 
a book that condenses the es- 
sential facts. I do not feel about 
a biography of a composer as 
I do about the music itself. I 
would not tolerate a condensed 
or simplified version of a 
Beethoven symphony for a 
child, no matter how young. I 
would not expect the youngster 
to sit quietly through a live 
performance in a hall or a re- 
corded one in the home, but 
I would hope that however 
much he heard would be as 
Beethoven wrote it. 

It is never too early to let 
a child sense, if not yet .grasp, 
the integrity of a fine piece 
of music. In the same way he 
should come away with whole- 
some respect as well as with a 
feeling of excitement when he 
reads about the great creative 
adver.ture. 

In her INTRODUCING MO- 
ZART, INTRODUCING HAN- 
DEL and INTRODUCING 





Mr. Taubman, music critic of 
The Times, is the author of a 
forthcoming book, “How to 
Bring Up Your Child to Enjoy 
Music.” 





By HOWARD TAUBMAN 


SCHUBERT (Roy, $2 each, 
ages 12 to 16, illustrated by J. J. 
Crockford) Kitty Barne writes 
about these great figures in a 
way that can be recommended 
heartily. She is scrupulous in 


her documentation, but she does 
not let it get in the way of 
readability. She tells her story 
swiftly, succinctly, colorfully 
and occasionally with a neat 
literary turn of phrase. Writing 
of the very young Mozart, she 
speaks of “the pudgy, starfish 
little hands of a 2-year-old.” 
In her little book on Handel, 
she finds the apt moment to 
quote an admirer’s famous line, 
“I love the man for his Musick’s 
sake.” 

All three of her books have 
a feeling for their subjects, but 
the best is the one on Handel. 
Here Miss Barne deals with 
a milieu for which she has a 
special relish. Hande] spent 
much of his life in England. 
While his music was a unique 
amalgam of German and Italian 
stylistic influences, it took on 
a special quality in England 
if for no other reason than that 
he had to learn to set it to the 
English tongue. “The Messiah” 
is surely the largest-scaled and 
noblest composition ever writ- 
ten on an English text, 


JSS BARNE describes Han- 
dels London with delightful 
vividness, evoking the colors 
and smells in the streets, the 
quality of life with its ele- 
gancies and its murderous foot- 
pads, its court quarrels and 
intrigues, and the feuds that 
rent the theatres. All these 
things played a vital part in 
Handel’s life and conditions 
what, if not precisely how, he 
wrote, 

Mozart and Schubert are also 
depicted against their periods 
and environments, The author 
is, of course, immensely sympa- 
thetic, but she does not ro- 
manticize. There is drama 
enough in the lives of these 
men who died so desperately 
young; exaggeration is not 
needed. 
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The compositions are men. 
tioned, as it were, in passing. 
There is no effort to character- 
ize and analyze works. That is 
just as well. The youngster for 
whom this book is meant will 
be better employed if he is en- 
couraged to listen to some of 
the pieces than if he is pro- 
vided with ready-made judg- 
ments of them. 

The trouble with even a 
casual comment on music is 
that it usually requires elabora- 
tion, Thus Miss Barne observes 
of Mozart, “Some of the char- 
acters in his operas, particu- 
larly the comic ones, hardly 
need words, their talking is 
done by the music they sing.” 
This sentence does not go far 
enough, Why only some of the 
characters? Why particularly 
the comic ones? The author may 
feel that this is a good way 
to induce the youngster to liste: 
to some of the comic arias be- 
cause she knows how easy they 
are to like. But the loveliest 
and most searching of arias of 
Mozart are not difficult to per- 
ceive even on early acquaint- 
ance, although it takes years 
of knowing them to realize how 
deeply they probe. 


Miss Barne eschews invented 
conversations. If she articulates 
a few oof her composers’ 
thoughts, she is discreet. Jo 
Manton, also a British writer, 
takes greater liberties in A 
PORTRAIT OF BACH (Abel- 
ard-Schuman, $2.75., ages 12 to 
16, illustrated by Faith Jacques). 
On the whole, her treatment is 
in good taste and her inven- 
tions have a solid basis in fact. 
I suppose that these devices, 
which are used even in books 
for adults, are useful in stories 
for young people. I confess that 
I mistrust them, It makes me 
feel uncomfortable when I dis- 
cover an author moving into 
Bach’s family circle and behav- 
ing more cozily in it than its 
inhabitants might have. Miss 
Manton skirts this peril, but in 
her effort to bring an intimacy 
into her Bach portrait that can- 





not be got from historical 
sources, she remembers always 
to keep within the framework 
of the essential truth. 


i AM not sure that the two 
books on Beethoven in _ this 
morning’s collection—-Helen- L. 
Kaufmann’s THE STORY OF 
BEETHOVEN (Grosset & Dun- 
lap, $1.95, ages 12 to 16, illus- 
trated by Fritz Kredel) and 
Reba Paeff Mirsky’s BEETHO- 
VEN (Follett, $3.50, ages 12 to 
16, illustrated by W. T. Mars) 
are so scrupulous, Mrs. Kauf- 
mann knows all the familiar 
anecdotes, and so does Mrs. 
Mirsky. Undoubtedly, both have 
researched their subject faith- 
fully, but both books strike me 
as being sentimental. For all I 
know, children might like them, 
but I should hate to think that 
they would come away with 
this sort of orientation about 
Beethoven. 

Mrs. Kaufmann remarks that 
Beethoven’s nephew, Karl, “was 
not really bad” and that “he 
just did not understand that 
his uncle was a genius.” The 
fact is that Karl was more 
sinned against than sinning and 
that Beethoven often behaved 
toward the boy he undoubtedly 
cherished without sense or bal- 
ance. Youngsters, I would 
guess, could take the essence of 
this tragic story straight. 


OR can I find it easy to 
condone Mrs. Mirsky’s casual 
comment that Beethoven “was 
so inspired by hig love [fot 
Therese von Brunswick] that he 








IMustration by William Dugan for “Songs We Sing From Rodgers and Hammerstein,”’ 


composed in that same happy 
year the ‘Emperor’ Concerto, a 
cello sonata and another string 
quartet.” I wonder how Mrs. 
Mirsky can be so certain about 
cause and effect. 

HISTORY’S 100 GREATEST 
COMPOSERS, alsc by Mrs. 
Kaufmann (Grosset & Dunlap, 
$2.95, ages 10 to 14, illustrated 
by Samuel Nisenson), need not 
detain us. The biographies are 
brief and the author says that 
a group of critics helped her 
select the list. All the impor- 
tant figures are included, as well 
as, some strange ones—Victor 
Herbert and Respighi, for in- 
stance. 


Finally, two books of, rather 
than about, music: SONGS WE 
SING FROM RODGERS AND 
HAMMERSTEIN, arranged for 
piano by Norman Lloyd with 
introductions by Mary Rodgers 
Beaty (Simon & Schuster, $2.95, 
ages 10 to 16, illustrated py 
William Dugan), and HOAGY 
CARMICHAEL’S SONGS FOR 
CHILDREN (Simon & Schuster 
$1.95, ages 5 to 9, illustrated 
by J. P. Miller). Both are at- 
tractively put together. The 
Rodgers and Hammerstein 
songs encompass some of the 
choicest. The piano accompani- 
ments are extremely simple, and 
the young student who shies 
away from a Clementi sonatina 
might be tempted to spend extra 
time at the piano with these 
hit tunes. Mr. Carmichael’s 
tunes, set to words by himself 
and a number of others, are 
cheerful and not difficult to 
learn, 
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Permission to reprint the forego- 
ing article, which first appeared 
in the New York TIMES, Febru- 
ary 9, 1958, has been given. 
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Evanston, Illinois 


Workshop in Piano Pedagogy 
by 
FRANCES CLARK 


and LOUISE GOSS 
June 24 - 28 


Miss Clark, piano teacher and 
lecturer, is Director of the 
Frances Clark Piano Workshops 
and Chairman of the Piano De- 
partment at the Westminster 
Choir College. 


Miss Goss is Associate Direc- 
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PIANO RECORDINGS 


December 1957, January, February, 1958 


Record reviews may be found inthe'Saturday Review of Literature 
and many music magazines. Reviews are indexed in the Music 


BACH 


Capriccio on the Departure of a Beloved Brother 
Serkin (piano) # Suite #1; Schubert: Symph. #8 
Rehearsal 12” Col. ML-5236 
Concerto No. 1 in D Minor for 3 Harpsichords 
Videro, Sorensen, Moller, Copenhagen Collegium 
Musicun: (Friisholm) ¥# Conc. 12” Haydn Soc. 9020 
Concerto No. 2 in C Major for 3 Harpsichords 
Fuhrmann, Seidelhofer, E. Heiller, Vienna Chamber 
Orch. (A. Heiller) # Conc. 12” Haydn Soc. 9020 
Concerto in D Minor for 4 Harpsichords 
E. Heiller, Fuhrmann, Seidelhofer, Rapf, Vienna 
Chamber Orch. (A. Heiller) * Conc. 
2” Haydn Soc. 9020 
Fantasia & Fugue in A Minor, BWV 904 
Wood (harpsichord) * Chrom. Fant.; Fugue; Prel.; 


Tocc. 12” Haydn Soc. 9009 
Fugue in E Minor, BWV 947 
Wood (harpsichord) %* Chrom. Fant.; Fant.; Prel.; 
Tocc. 12” Haydn Soc. 9009 
Inventions: Two and Three Part 
Borovsky (piano) 
Partita No. 5 in G Majur 


12” Vox 10550 


Gould (piano) ¥ Partita #6 12” Col. ML-5186 
Partita No. 6 in E Minor 
Gould (piano) * Partita #5 12” Col. ML-5186 


Prelude in G Minor, BWV 921 
Wood (harpsichord) * Chrom. Fant.; Fant.; Fugue; 
Tocc. 12” Haydn Soc. 9009 
Toccata in D Major, BWV 912 
Wood (harpsichord) * Chrom. Fant.; Fant. Fugue; 
Prel.; Tocc. 12” Haydn Soc. 9009 
Toccata in E Minor, BWV 914 


Wood (harpsichord) * Chrom. Fant.; Fant.; Fugue; 
Prel.; Tocc. 12” Haydn Soc. 9009 


BACH, K. P. E. 


Sonatas (6) (‘‘Essay’’) 
Katzenellenbogen (Brcadwood piano) 12” Lyric. 63 


BARTOK 


>0Nnata Tor riano 
Wadas * Bloch, Stravinsky: Son.; Prokofieff: Son. 
#7 12” Period 735 


BEETHOVEN 


Concerto No. 4 in G Major for Piano, Op. 58 
Gilels, Philharmonia a (Ludwig) 
” Angel D-35511 or T-35511 
nomen, Vienna ouk, Orch. (Kiemperer) # Vox 
#1 -12” Vox VBX-1 
Concerts No. 5 in E Flat Major, Ov. 73 [‘‘Emperor’’) 
Curzen, Vienna Phil. Orch. (Khappertsbusch) 


Lond. LL-1757 
~— = Piano 
Bal 12” Washington 401 
Sonata’ No. 8 in a Minor, Op. ba! [Bg reany, od ) 
Nat * Son. #14, 2 aydn Soc. 9030 
Sonata No. 14 in C Sharp Minor, . 4 my No. 2 
[‘‘Moonlight’’} 


Nat * Son. #8, 23 12” Haydn Soc. $030 
Sonata ~ 23 in F Major, Op. a! By ay ora 

Nat * Son. #8, 14 Haydn Soc. 9030 
Sonata No. 21 in C a. Oo. a [‘‘Waldstein”’) 

Kentner *¥ Son. #23 12” Cap. PAO-8409 


Sonata No. 23 in F Minor, Op. 57 mg 
Kentner *¥ Son. #21 Cap. PAO-8409 
Sonata No. 30 in E i Op. 109 
Solchany * Son. #31, 32 7 Angel 45014 
Sonata No. 31 in A Flat’ Major, Op. 
Solchany *¥ Son. #30, 3 
Sonata No. 32 in C Minor, Op. 111 
Solchany * Son. #30, 31 


BLOCH 
Sonata for Piano 


Nadas * Bartok, Stravinsky: Son.; Prokofieff: 
Son. #7 12” Period 735 


i" Angel 45014 
12” Angel 45014 


Library Association's Notes 


BRAHMS 


Concerto No. 1 in b Minor for Piano, Op. 15 
Kempff, Saxon State Orch. (Konwitschny) 
2” Decca 9945 
Variations on a Theme of Paganini, = 35 
Merzhanov (piano) * Scriabin: Son. #5; Etudes 
12” Monitor 2013 


CABEZON 


Music for Harpsichord 
Wolfe * Spanish Keyboard Music 
12” Experiences 0026 


CHOPIN 


Ballades Nos. 1-4 (complete) 
Frugoni (piano) * Impromptus 
Barcarolle in F Sharp Minor, Op. 60 
Horowitz (piano) %* Music for Piano 
12” Vict. LM 2137 


12” Vox 10490 


Ballade No. 1 in G Minor, Op. 23 

Anda eo * Etudes 12” Angel D-35420 or T-35420 
Etudes, Op. 2 

Anda wiase) * Ballade #1 

12” Angel D-35420 or T-35420 

Impromptus Nos. 1-4 (complet®) 

Frugoni (piano) *¥ Ballades 12” Vox 10490 
Music for Piano 

Horowitz 12” Vict. LM-2137 
Nocturnes 


Horowitz (piano) # Music for Piano 
12” Vict. LM-2137 
Uninsky (piano) 


12” Epic LC-3430 
Scherzo No. 2 in B Flat Minor, Op. 31 
Horowitz (piano) ¥ Music for Piano 
12” Vict. LM-2137 
Scherzo No. 3 in C Sharp Minor, Op. 39 
Horowitz (piano) # Music for Piano 
12” Vict. LM-2137 


Scherzos Nos. 1-4 (complete) 


DEBUSSY 


The Engulfed Cathearal 
Casadesus (piano) * Piano Music; Bw Prano 


Music ” Col. ML-5213 
Minstrels 
Casadesus (piano) *# Piano Music; Ravel: Piano 
Music 12” Col. ML-5213 
Music for Piano 
Casadesus * Ravel: Piano Music 12” Col. ML-5213 
FALLA 


Nights in the Gardens of Spain 
Soriano (piano), Spanish Nat’! “< Argenta) 
%* Rodrigo: Conc. ’ Lond. LL-1728 


GIORDANI 


Concerto for Piano 
Bussotti, Italian Chamber Orch. (Jenkins) # Rosetti, 
Sammartini, Valentini: Conc. 12” Haydn Soc. 9034 


GRANADOS 


Spanish Dances 


del Pueyo (piano) 12” Epic LC-3423 


GRIEG 


Concerto in A Minor for Piano, Op. 16 
Arrau, Philharmonia Orch. (Galliera) % Schumann: 
Conc. 12” Angel D-35561 Md T-35561 
Wihrer, Vienna Pro Musica Symph. Orc 
(Hollreiser) * Vox Box #1 3-12” en VBX-1 
lyric Pieces (Books 5 & 6), Opp. 54, 57 


Pressler (piano) 12” MGM 3198 
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HAYDN 


Concerto in C Major for Harpsichord 
Elsner, Stuttgart Pro Musica Orch. at 
12” Vo: 


* Conc. x 10300 
Concerto in F Major for Harpsichord 
Elsner, Stuttgart Pro Musica Orch. (Reinhardt) 
* Conc. 12” Vox 10300 


LISZT 


Concerto No. 1 in E Flat Major for i 
Frugoni, Vienna Pro Musica Symph. Orc 
(Swarowsky) % Vox Box #1 3- 1” ‘iov VBX-1 
Etudes Nos. 3-5 (after Paganini) 
Merzhanov (piano) # Rachmaninoff: Conc. #3 
12” Monitor, 2012 
Etudes (6) after Paganini 
Slenczynska (piano) * Etudes; Rhapsodie 
12” Decca 9949 
Etude d’ execution transcendante No. 5 
[Feux follets’’] 
Slenczynska (piano) # Etudes; Rhapsodie 


12” Decca 9949 
Hungarian Rhagsodies 
Cziffra (piano)—Nos. FS 15 
Md uaa 0-35429 or T-35429 
Rhapsodie Espagnole 
Slenczynska (piano) * Etudes 12” Decca 9949 


Transcriptions from Operas 
) 


Brendel (piano 12” Vox 10580 


KABALEVSKY 


Concerto No. 3 for Piano, Op. 50 
“! Nat’! Phil. Orch. "(Kabalevsky) ¥ Tchaikovsky: 
#1 


12” Bruno 14005 
KHACHATURIAN 


Concerto fur Piano 
Boukoff, Hague Phil. Orch. (van Otterloo) 
% Toccata; Prokofieff: Toccata; Prel. 
12” Epic LC-3412 
Oborin, Nat’! Phil. Orch. (Khachaturian) 
%* Prokofieff: Conc. #3 12” Bruno 14007 


MOZART 


German Dances 
Landowska (piano) # Son. #4, 9 12” Vict. LM-2205 
Sonata No. 4 in E Fiat Major for — K. 282 
Landowska * Son. #9; German Dances 
12” Vict. LM-2205 
Sonata No. 9 in D Major for Piano, K. 311 
Landowska * Son. #4; German Dances 
a Vict. LM-2205 


POULENC 


Improvisations (12) 
Kassman (piano) * Rachmaninoff: Moments 
Musicaux 12” Lyric. 61 


PROKOFIEFF 


Concerto No. 1 in D Flat Major for Piano, Op. 10 
Lympany, Philharmonia Orch. (Susskind) 
% Rachmaninoff: Conc. #1 
12” Angel D-35568 or T-35568 
Concerio No. 3 in C Major for Piano, Op. 26 
Gilels, Nat’! Phil. Orch. (Kondrashin) 
%* Khachaturian: Conc. 12” Bruno 14007 
Prelude in C Major, Op. 12, 
Boukoff (piano) % Toccata; “Khachaturian Conc.; 
Toccata ” Epic LC-3412 
Sonata Ne. 7 for Piano, Op. 83 
Nadas * Bloch, Bartok, Stravinsky: Son 
12” "Period 735 














Z-100 


ps th and ge of "ieee 

Brahms.) 

Kinderszenen, op. 15 (Schumann) 

Novelette, op. 21, #4 in D major 
(Schumann) 

Scherzo, op. 4, in E flat minor (Brahms) 

Intermezzo, op. 76, #4 in B flat 
(Brahms) 

Intermezzo, op. 117, #1 in E flat 
(Brahms 


zZ-1002 
LES SOIREES DE NAZELLES 
(FRANCIS POULENC) 

Ten Bagate!les (Alexandre Tcherepnine) 
Three Short Pieces (Charles Griffes) 
Sonata Brevis #2 (Frederick Werle) 
Pianists JOHN RANCK 


Z-1003 GABRIEL FAURE: 
Theme & Variations, op. 73 

13th Nocturne, op. 

2nd Valse-Caprice, op. 38 

Piece Breve, op. 84, 

3rd Barcarolle, op. 42 

Pianists JEAN VERD 





ef yiluc presents ... RECORDINGS OF EXTRAORDINARY MUSICAL INTEREST 
Le 
Dplite 4 2 
hic 
> f dt 0 led tendon Yuk Saar) 


RECORDINGS THAT YOU CANNOT AFFORD TO OVERLOOK AS VALUABLE 
ADDITIONS TO YOUR RECORD COLLECTION 


Z-1004 FRANZ LISZT: 
Berceuse 

Vallee d'Obermann 

Benediction de Dieu dans la Solitude 
Apparition #1 

Pianiss IREN MARIK 


Z-335 J. S. BACH: 
12 Chorale Preludes from the Orgel- 
ee Adagio & Fugue in 


Gaceen ANDRE MARCHAL 


2-334 ANDRE MARCHAL: 
A Demonstration Of The Studio Organ 
At 22 Rue Duroc (The distinguished 
organist of the Church of St. Eustache 
in Paris demonstrates his own studio 
organ and tells its history as daughter 
Jacqueline translates into English.) 


Z-2357 SONGS OF THE THEATRE 
Sung by ETHEL BARRYMORE COLT 
Composers include Adam de la Halle 
(songs by Ophelia in “Hamlet’’), 
Monteverdi, Gluck, Mozart, Bellini, 
Ernest Bloch (Lady Macbeth’s "'Sleep- 
walking Scene’), Kern, Porter, Rodgers, 
Bernstein. 


All the above are 12-inch 33-1/3 rpm 
high fidelity recordings, each $3.98. 


Write for complete catalog of both records and stereophonic tapes — 


“RECORDING CO., INC. © 501 MADISON AVE. N.Y. 22, N.Y. 











RACHMANINOFF 


Concerto No. 1 in F Sharp Minor for Piano, Op. 1 
Lympany, Fhitharmonia Orch, (Malko) # Prokofieff: 
Conc. #1 12” Angel 0-35568 or T-35568 
Concerto No. 2 in C Minor for Piano, Op. 18 
Frugoni, Vienna Pro Musica Symph. cae oa 
* Vox ¢ #1 3-12” x VBX-1 
Concerto No. 3 in D Minor for Piano, Op. 
Merzhanov, USSR State Orch. (Anosov) * Liszt: 
Etudes 12” Monitor 2012 
‘Moments Musicaux (6), Op. 16 
Kassman (piano) * Poulenc: Improvisations 
12” Lyric. 61 


RAVEL 


Alborado del Gracioso 
Casadesus (piano) # Piano Music; ee: Piano 
Music 12” Col. ML-5213 
Jeux d’Eau 
— (piano) * Piano Music; Debussy: Piano 
Mus! 12” Col. ML-5213 
Music >a Piano 
Casadesus - Piano Music 
12” Col. ML-5213 
Pavane pour une Infante defunte 
Casadesus (piano) * Piano Music; Debussy: Piano 
Music 12” Col. ML-5213 


SCARLATTI, D. 


Sonatas 


Gilels (piano) * Brahms: Trio 12” Bruno 14010 


ia 
Nadas * Bloch, Bartok: Son.; Prokofieff: Son. #7 
12” Period 735 


SCHOENBERG STRAVINSKY 
Piano tasle (complete) sonata tor Piano 

Steuerm 12” Col. ML-5216 
SCHUBERT 


German Dances 
Hautzig pian) %* Valses Nobles 
12” Haydn Soc. 9624 
impromptus, Op. 90 & 142 (complete) 
‘ Boury (piano) 
Vaises Nobles, Op. 77 
Hautzig (piano) * German Dance: 


12” Haydn Soc. 9024 
SCHUMANN 


Concerto in A Minor for Piano, >. 54 
Arrau, Philharmonia Orch. (Galliera) # Grieg: Conc. 
12” Angel D-35561 or T-35561 
Novaes, Vienna Symph. Orch. (Klemperer) %* Vox 
Box #1 3-12” Vox VBX-1 


12” Lyric. 68 


Symphonic Etudes, Op. 13 
Hess (piano) * Encores 


12” Angel D-35591 or T-35591 
SCRIABIN 


Etudes (4), Opp. 8 & 42 
Merzhanov (piano) # Son. #5; Brahms: Var. 
12” Monitor 2013 
Sonata No. 


oot ly A hy %* Etudes; Brahms: 
12” Monitor 2013 
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TCHAIKOVSKY 


Concerto No. 1 in B Flat Minor for Piano, Op. 23 
Pennario, Los Angetes Phil. Orch. (Leinsdorf) 
12” Cap. rA0-8417 
Gilels, Bolshoi Theatre Orch. —s * Conc. 
12” Period SHO-307 
Gilels, Bolshoi Theatre Orch. (Samosud) 


* Kabalevsky: Conc. #3 12” Bruno 
de la Bruchollerie, Vienna a, ky (Moral). 
* Vox Box #1 2” Vox VBX-1 


Concerto in E Flat Major for Piano & Orch. [‘‘Double”’) 
Bussotti, Abussi, Italian Chamber Orch. (Jenkins) 
Albinoni, Sammartini: Conc.; Geminiani: 

Conc. Grosso; Sarti: Concertone 
12” Haydn Soc. 9027 


PIANO 


—Reques* Pro; ram | * Schumann: Etudes 
seas : ” Angel 0-35591 or *. 35591 














Composers of 


1957 ‘Bests 





~ 


Michael Brodsky 


T HERE was an embarrassment of riches among pieces 
of the intermediate grade this past year. Not all of 
them could be included in the "Best of the Year" list, 
and yet it would be too bad to let them go by without a 
mention. Indian Nursery for Piano Duet by Vanraj 
Bhatia would certainly have been included if it had not 
been marked "copyright 1956". The Six Cartoons of 
Albert Hague demonstrated quite clearly that this is a 
gifted and original composer whocan turn out a Broad- 
way musical as well as a bang-up set of children's 
pieces. From London came Margaret Lyell's The Busy 
Street, indicating that both musically and otherwise the 
United States and Britain are blood-brothers. Joseph 
Raymond's March on the White Keys was a successful 
treatment of what might in other hands have been a 
cliche, and Jack Butler's Tag hada lot of zip and bounce 
and a nice fresh clean sound. John La Montaine's A 
Child's Picture Book was typical of the original and 
sympathetic music we have come to expect from this 
composer, and both the Pastorale of Denes Agay, and 
the last movement of Herman Berlinski's Little Suite 
for Piano possessed a good deal of charm and simple 
grace. George Rochberg's Arioso showed a deft and 
musical intelligence in the risky field of modal compo- 
sition. And who, in all conscience could neglect Vin- 
cent Persichetti's fourth, fifth and sixth Piano Sona- 
tinas ? All these works, we would like to think, indicate 
by their very number the rising level of music being 
written for the pianist at the intermediate level. 








Michael Brodsky, composer of Happy Little Men, 
was born and raised in New York City. He did his 
undergraduate work at the College of the City of New 








Everett Stevens 
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Scott Watson 


York, and graduate work at Teachers’ College of Col- 
umbia University, and at the Institute of Musical Art, 
now the Juilliard School. He studied piano with Mme. 
Sophia Naimska and Sigmund Herzog, the former a 
protegé of Paderewski, and the latter a disciple of 
Joseffy. In composition he has worked with Bernard 
Wagenaar, Howard Brockway and Dr. Madley Richard- 
son. Long active as a pianist onalllevels, Mr. Brodsky 
has always been a teacher of the very young, and his 
care and interest in the beginning pianistis admirably 
shown in the many pieces of his that have been pub- 
lished, all of which, he says, come originally from 
the observation of the problems and requirements of 
the early grade pupil. 


Everett Stevens is no stranger to these pages, nor 
to the category of ''Best of the Year" as readers of the 
QUARTERLY are sure to realize. Bornin Washington, 
D.C., Mr. Stevens’ early training was with Marie von 
Unschuld. From 1932 to 1939 he held scholarships in 
piano and composition at the Peabody Conservatory in 
Baltimore, studying piano with Austin Conradi and 
composition with GustavStrube. He received a fellow- 
ship to study piano with Ernest Hutcheson at the Juil - 
liard Graduate School in 1940-42, and while there 
studied with Louis Persinger and Vittorio Giannini. 
Mr. Stevens has appeared as soloist with many major 
orchestras, and appears regularly at the National Gal- 
lery and Phillips Gallery in Washington where he is 
now settled, and where he enjoys teaching at the Sid- 
well Friends School and at his studio. 


It should be nosurprise toanyone that Scott Watson 
is again a composer credited with acouple of "Bests." 








George Frederick McKay 


This busy man divides his time three ways: teaching 
at the Diller-Quaile School, teaching privately and com- 
posing, in all of which he has been consistently suc- 
cessful. Born in eastern Tennessee, Mr. Watson's 
musical training did not begin until he was fourteen. 
He began work in Miami with Elsa Fairchild, and later 
with Joseph Tarpley at the University of Miami Con- 
servatory. From there he went to Baltimore, at the 
age of seventeen, and received a complete, formal mu- 
sical education while on scholarship at the Peabody 
Conservatory. He studied piano with Austin Conradi, 
and composition with GustavStrube, Nicholas Nabokoff 
and Theodore Chanler. He made his Town Hall debut 
in 1948, and was much praised both for his playing and 
his compositions. Tip Toe Reel and Mountain Air made 
the list for him this year. 





Distance is no deterrent to the PQN. From Seat- 
tle, Washington, Professor George Frederick McKay 
has again come up with a "best", based, as so many 
of his pieces have been, on the folk material he loves 
so much. The words and music of Folk Song Stories 
reflect, for the young pianist, Mr. McKay's under- 
standing of the folk idiom, while his Dance Pastorale 
is less directly colored by it, but still possesses an 
open air quality. Mr. McKay began his musical life 
at the Eastman School of Music, studying with Sinding 
and Palmgren. Since 1927 he has been a prime mover 
of the Music Department of the University of Washing- 
ton. A winner of many awards over the past twenty 








years, Mr. McKay's most recent honor has been first 
prize in the international competition of the Northern 
California Harpists Association for his Suite for Harp 
and Flute. At present, Mr. McKay is working on sev- 
eral commissions, and plans, gratified by the success 
of his children's pieces, many more essays in the 
field. 

Unfortunately, PQN has received no word from 
MargariteS. Milnes who made "Best of the Year" with 
her charming ine Summer. Perhaps some of our 
readers may know her and let us know where we can 





Herbert Elwell 
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Ingolf Dahl 


reach her. It is too bad not to let our readers know 
something about the composer of this nice little piece. 


Herbert Elwell, composer of the lyrical Plaint is 
a composer far too well known to the American public 
to be introduced as if he were a novice. His awards 
have been numerous, including honorary doctorates 
from Western Reserve University and the University 
of Rochester. He won the Ohionana Library Associa- 
tion Medal in 1947, the Paderewski Prize in 1945, was 
the winner of the Juilliard Publication Contest and the 
Eastman Publication, received the award of Merit of 
the National Association of American Composers and 
Critics in 1956, and is ingeneral loaded with honor and 
achievement. He has been music critic of the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer, and since 1953 has been associated 
with the Cleveland Music School Settlement. His train- 
ing and background has been as varied as his honors 
have been notable, beginning with work at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, continuing with Ernest Bloch, the 
American Conservatory at Fontainebleau, private 
study with Nadia Boulanger, and including a Rome 
Prize at the American Academy in Rome in 1924. A 
distinguished American musician, PQN is pleased to 
have him on its list of 'Bests" in 1957. 


This year marks Ingolf Dahl's first appearance in 
the "Best" list. It will surely, we hope, not be his 
last. This gifted composer has made his mark in 
works of a serious and advanced nature that have been 
noted for the same clarity and simplicity evident in 
his Sonatina alla Marcia. His awards include one from 
the Society for the Publication of American Music, the 
Huntington Hartford Fellowship, and a grant from the 
Institute of Arts and Letters. His compositions have 
been widely performed throughout the United States, 
and three of them have been recorded. Born in Ger- 
many of Swedish parents, Mr. Dahl received his mu- 
sical training in the Conservatories of Cologne and 
Zurich. He began his professional life as a coach and 
conductor at the Municipal Opera House in Zurich. He 





























Louis Calabro 


came to California in 1938, and has been a member of 
the Faculty of the University of Southern California 
since 1945. His experience in this country as pianist 
and conductor, arranger and teacher has been enor- 
mous. From such anaccomplished and gifted man, we 
may hope to receive more works conceived especially 
for the younger musician. 


Mr. Dah! writes: "Sonatina alla Marcia was writ- 
ten in the summer of 1956 in Tanglewood, Mass. , 
where I was head of the Tanglewood Study Group of the 
Berkshire Music Center. ... The three marches are 
connected by the cyclical use of the very first motive, 
which reappears in many guises and forms throughout 
the sonatina. Although a detailed analysis would find 
quite a bit of material for the function of the notes in 
relation to their neighbours as well as tothe whole, the 
prime object, of course, was to write march-like mu- 
sic that would be enjoyable to play and would be com- 
municative, no matter how tight the construction was. 
With this in mind one may even find a little reminder 
of the circus march in the minute chromatic turns of 
the third movement...." The piece was finished sit- 
ting in the hot sun at an abandoned picnic table at Scott 
Lake in Oregon. 





Mr. Louis Calabro, another first timer on the 
"best" list, has sent us a biographical sketch whichis, 
we “iink, worthy of being published just as it was re- 

2d. It may point a moral, but we will not be the 

to draw it. 

'I was born in Brooklyn,N. Y. , Nov. 1, 1926. After 
ineventful eighteen years, I was drafted into the 
ay, and afew months later volunteered in the Para- 
ops. (I have since stopped volunteering. ) 

"It was during my Army stay that I first heard 

cious music. (Up to that time I held many odd jobs 

a jazz drummer, including playing in a burlesque 

use when I was fourteen.) It was after hearing the 
vorak Fifth Symphony that I knew my destiny was to 
2come a composer. 


Yannis Constantinidis 
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Joaquin Nin-Culmell 


"At the age of twenty, I had a lot to make up for, 
so I studied notation from an encyclopedia, and applied 
for admission to the Juilliard School of Music. I was 
turned down. The argument ran thus: 

"They: 'You have to submit music to a jury to 
determine your potential as a composer. ' 

"I: 'If I could write music why should I come to 
Juilliard ?' 

"After adiscouraging six months I decided to write 
without their help. The following year I was admitted 
(on the sheer bulk of the music if nothing else.) I re- 
mained there five years, and with the help and patience 
of Vincent Persichetti, learned something about the 
craft of composing. 

"Before leaving Juilliard, I was awarded the Eliza- 
beth Sprague Coolidge Prize for Chamber Music (twice) 
and I was the first recipient of the Richard Rodgers 
Sci.clarship for Composition. 

"In 1954 I received a Guggenheim Fellowship, and 
in 1955 was appointed to the Music Faculty at Benning- 
ton Cul'ege. 

"Other works include: two symphonies, piano con- 
certo, string quartet, piano trio, piano sonata, violin 
sonata, etc." 

"Nuff said. 


The three volumes of Greek Miniatures come to 
us from an even more distant source than Seattle. 


Their composer, Yannis Constantinidis, lives in Athens, 
where he divides his time between composing and an 
association with one of the Greek radio stations. Born 
in Smyrna in 1913, Mr. Constantinidis received his 
musical education in Germany, where he studied with 
Kurt Weill. The combination of Near East and Central 
Europe has proved a happy one in the case of the Min- 
iatures, and we wish that either Mr. Constantinidis or 
his publisher had favored us with more information 
about both them and their composer. But we have the 
music, and that should be sufficient, since the judges 
saw fit to include them among the best pieces of the 
year. 











k 


us inci 
Alexander Tcherepnin 


Joaquin Nin-Culmell, the son of the famous Cuban 
Hispanist Joaquin Nin, and the celebrated Cuban singer 
Rosa Culmell, was born in Berlin in 1908. He grew 
up in Cuba, Belgium, France, Spain and the United 
States. The bulk of his musical education was pursued 
in Paris. He was a disciple of Manuel De Falla, with 
whom he studied in Granada, during the summers of 
1930, 1932 and 1934. He also worked with Paul Dukas 
at the Paris Conservatory until Dukas' death in 1935. 
From 1940 to 1950 Nin-Culmell taught at Williams 
College, and is at present a member of the faculty of 
the University of California at Berkeley. 

His collection Tonadas, which makes the "Best" 
list this year, was written in Oakland, California in 
1956. It reflects an attempt to distill folkloristic ele- 
ments from various regions of Spain. There are songs 
and dances , sometimes the two together, briefly evoked, 
but with a nostalgic (in the words of the composer) 
precision which prevents them from being merely im- 
pressionistic sketches. Albeniz used to say, "Espana 
me duele" ("Spain hurts me"); Nin-Culmell adds, 
"Espana me persigue" ("Spain haunts me"). 


Frances Clark's "Contemporary Piano Literature" 
series represent, we think, a real contribution to the 
stock of the young pianist. Volumes 3, 4 and 5, pub- 
lished during 1957, include a notable cross-section of 
the contemporary literature. Three of our distinguished 
American composers, Moore, Finney and Tcherepnin, 
were especially commissioned to write for theseries. 
"Merry-Go-Round" by Tcherepnin, "Mirrors" by Ross 
Lee Finney, and "The Princess and the Pea" and "De- 
coration Day" by Douglas Moore, particularly caught 
the fancy of the judges, who recommend the entire 
series to the consideration of the conscientious teacher. 


Alexander Tcherepnin, born a Russian, but now an 
American citizen, teaches at DePaul University in Chi- 
cago. Mr. Tcherepnin studied at the St. Petersburg 
Conservatory and then toured the world over giving 
concerts including visits to China and Japan where he 
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Ross Lee Fi 


nney 


met and married Lii Shianmin, one of China's leading 
women pianists. 


Ross Lee Finney spent his childhood in North Da- 
kota. He comes of a musical family and through the 
long winters he and his brothers played chamber mu- 
sic. After graduation from Carleton College Finney 
studied with Nadia Boulanger in Europe. He has re- 
ceived the Pulitzer Prize, a Guggenheim Fellowship 
and a Fulbright Traveling Fellowship, as well as the 
Purple Heart anda Certificate of Merit for his services 
with the Office of Strategic Services in France during 
World War II. His '25 Inventions" appeared on our 
"recommended list" last year. 


What can one say about Douglas Moore that every- 
one does not already know? To say he is one of the 
most distinguished, honored and loved of contempo- 
rary American composers would be as redundant and 
unnecessary as to say that George Washington was the 
Father of his country. Mr. Moore's contributions to 
American music are too numerous and too well known 
to mention. His devotion to the ideals of a true musi- 
cian and teacher are legend. That his little waltz The 
Princess andthe Pea should make the "best" list is no 
surprise. One expects only the good from Douglas 
Moore, and one is never disappointed. If you, as read- 
er and subscriber, are not already acquainted with the 
facts of his life, the nearest "Who's Who" will give 
them to you. 
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SCHUBERT (Continued from page 16) 








states the countersubject. In phrase three, the first 
subject is in the bass, the second in the soprano, and 
the countersubject in the alto; while the fourth phrase 
has the first subject in the alto, the second slightly 
modified in the tenor, the countersubject in the bass 
and a free line in the soprano. Throughout the fugue 
the two subjects are of equal importance and should 
receive almost equal stress at the expense of other 
parts heard at any given moment. Otherwise the so- 
norities take care of themselves for the most part be- 
cause of their placing on the keyboard. 


At measure 492 the tonality shifts to A-flat major 
and the phrases become longer. The first phrase of 
five measures has the first subject in the tenor, the 
second in the alto, and a new countersubject in the so- 
prano. The next five-measure phrase which begins at 
measure 497 is centered around the dominant of A-flat 
using the first subject in the bass, and the second in 
the tenor, while the second countersubject is in the alto. 
At measure 502 there is a sequential episode of six 
measures using canons between the soprano and altoas 
well as between the tenor and the bass. 


Beginning with measure 508, the return to the main 
tonality of the work is accomplished when the first 
subject, now extended to seven measures by repeating 
a figure, is stated in the tenor. The second subject 
in the alto voice is extended by the same kind of re- 
peated figure to produce canonic imitations between 
the tenor and alto, the second countersubject is in the 
soprano, and a triplet figure in the bass makes up the 
fourth voice. An episode based on the dominant begins 
at measure 515 with the bass and alto in a pedal point 
on C in the soprano, and the triplet figure is trans- 
ferred to the tenor. At measure 520 the canon is be- 
tween soprano and tenor with a pedal point in the bass 
and the triplet figure in the alto. 


At measure 527 strict part writing is abandoned in 
favor of a richer sonority. The bass is doubled in oc- 
taves which elaborate the triplet figure as a canon is 
heard in theupper voices. Short figures of three beats, 
reversing direction, begin to appear in canon in the 
upper voices at measure 534 while the bass carriesa 
figure from the first subject. These six measures are 
repeated until, at measure 546, the final section of 
the fugue begins with canonic imitations between the 
bass and alto contrasted with sweeping scale figures 
and powerful doublings of full chords. A dramatic 
pause of a measure's duration breaks in on the excite- 
ment of the fugue at measure 557. A short coda be- 
gins with the "A" theme of the beginning of the piece, 
extends it by repeating the last figure with mounting 
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Franz Schubert 
harmonic tension, until the rhythm of the first subject 
of the fugue intrudes in powerful chords. There is a 
rushing downward scale of the triplet figure in the 
bass, and the piece ends with a poignant plagal cadence 
with a suspension. 


Players unused to this kind of playing will probably 
find that it expedites matters to read the work through 
a few times together and then work out fingering and 
other technical matters separately before practising 
together again. At later practice sessions the most 
progress will be made by dividing the work into sec- 
tions as indicated here (or even sub-sections), to be 
rehearsed several times before moving on to the next 
partor assembling thesections intoa consecutive per- 
formance. The fugue is the most difficult part of the 
piece to bring off effectively, but the counterpoint is 
beautiful, the excitement contagious, and the mounting 
sonority thrilling, if it is begun quietly, kept at a 
steady tempo and played with the final climax in view 
all the way. 


Iv is sometimes said, quite erroneously, that 
Schubert was deficient in organizing ability for a really 
large form, and that he had little or no contrapuntal 
skill. This work is proof enough to the contrary; it 
shows not only a great deal of contrapuntal ingenuity 
but a fine control of the elements of variety and unity 
that make a well organized long piece. The form is 
not conventional but, perhaps more important, it is 
original, having elements of the sonata-allegro form 
as well as the rondo; and its monumentality is impres- 
sive. Many pairs of pianists would be delighted with 
its beauties if they were to discover them. 














The 


Frances Clark Piano Workshops 


1958 


announce 
8 summer study courses 


for Piano Teachers 





June 19-20 
June 24-28 
July 7-11 


July 14-16 


Julv 14-15 


July 21-25 


August 4-8 





August 12-16 BREVARD COLLEGE 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Evanston, Illinois 


MACPHAIL SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
Boulder, Colorado 
(Miss Clark & Staff) 


CONCORDIA COLLEGE 
Moorhead, Minnesota 


(Miss Goss & Staff) 


SUMMER INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 
Claremont, California 


LAKE TEXOMA LODGE 
Kingston, Oklahoma 


Brevard, North Carolina 


UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 
ROYAL CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
July 2 - 22, 1958 


TEACHERS! COURSES in Piano, 
Voice, Theory, Music History. 


MASTER CLASSES 
Roy Henderson, Voice (Teacher 
of Kathleen Ferrier) 
Margaret Miller Brown, Piano 
SACRED MUSIC 
Charles Peaker 
OPERA WORKSHOP 
Ernesto Barbini 
Herman Geiger-Torel 


Special Teachers’ Course on 
the CARL ORFF METHOD, "MUSIC 
FOR CHILDREN" July 7 - 12. 


For complete information: 
Office of the Principal, 
135 College Street, 
Toronto 2B, Ontario, Canada 














For brochure write: 


FRANCES CLARK PIANO WorRKSHOPS 


32 VANDEVENTER, PRINCETON, N. J. 





1877 - 1958 
THE PHILADELPHIA 


CONSERVATORY OF 
music 
MARIA EZERMAN DRAKE, pirectop 


216 South 20th Street 
Philadelphia 3, Pa 


Departments headed by 
EDWARD STEUERMANN, Piano 
BORIS KOUTZEN, Violin 


VINCENT PERSICHETTI, 
Composition 


ENZO SERAFINI-LUPO, Opera 


DEGREE COURSES 
Teacher Training 


Catalog sent upon request 
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THE 
UNIVERSITY OF 
NORTH CAROLINA'S 


8th Annual 


CLINIC for 
PIANO TEACHERS 
and STUDENTS 


conductea by 


William S.Newman 
Chapel Hill 


June 30 - July 3 


A Rich 

Four-day Refresher Course 
In a Charming Community 
Including a Large Exhibit of 
Music and Materials 
Outstanding Guest Speakers 
And Soloists 

And Recreational Activities 























Plan Now To Attend 


MICHIGAN STATE'S 
Third Annual 


PIANO TEACHERS 
CLINIC 


MYRTLE MERRILL - Director 
July 7 - 11. 1958 


Dr. Thomas Richner 
Columbia University 


Myrtle Merrill 
Michigan State University 


Accommodations and meetings at beautiful 
KELLOGG CENTER 
FOR CONTINUING EDUCATION 


hor 
PIANO TEACHERS CLINIC 
Continuing Education Service 
Michigan State University 
East Lansing, Michigan 


information write 











"A wonderful way." 
--LEOPOLD STOKOWSKI 


Four Lectures on the 
SPIELTER METHOD 


| The New Way to 
Expert Technique and Style | 


| for Both Pianist and Teacher 

| by 

| Hedy Spielter 
Introductions by ELICK BUDOVSKY | 


STEINWAY HALL 
Wednesdays 10 A.M. to 12 Noon | 





Mar.12, Apr.9, May 7, June 4, 1958| 


Single Admissions $3. 


Spec. Subs. for 3 Lectures $8. 


> 


The SPIELTER METHOD, 
founded by HEDY SPIELTER, 
has been proven by 11 pupils in 17 | 
solo recitals in Town Halland Car- | 
negie Hall with excellent reviews | 
for their technical and tonal ac- | 
complishments. The SPIELTER | 





METHOD is being taught as far | 
west as Utah and will soon be 
taught in Israel and South America. 


od 


Write or phone for tickets and sub- | 
scriptions and information about | 
other teaching aids and courses: | 


| 
H. SPIELTER, 344 W. 72St. , N.Y.C. | 
SC 4-9878 or at door of Concert Hall | 














CARNEGIE 
College of Fine Arts 


announces 


1958 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 23 - August 1 


PIANO 
PIANO PEDAGOGY 
EURYTH MICS 


and 


RELATED CLASSES 


Special attention to 
needs of private teacher 


For information write, 
Dr. John M. Daniels 


Director of Summer Session 
Carnegie, Institute of Technology 
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Schenley Park + Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 











Irwin Freundlich 
of the 


Piano Faculty, Juilliard School of Music 


will conduct an intensive session 
of study for pianists at 


Bennington College 
Bennington, Vermont 


from June 29 to July 27 


Auditors considered 


This is Mr. Freundlich's sixth con- 
secutive summer at Bennington. 


a, A AB A de 


Inquiries may be addressed to 
IRWIN FREUNDLICH 
311 W. 105thSt., New York City 25. 























at the 


request of 





Jacques Abram 
Daniel Abrams 

Kurt H. Adler 
Niklaus Aeschbacher 
Victor Alessandro 
Ernest Ansermet 
Claudio Arrau 
Wilhelm Backhaus 
Giuseppe Bamboschek 
Lya de Barberiis 
Aline van Barentzen 
David Bar-illan 
John Barnett 
Margaret Barthel 
Steven Barwick 
Joseph Battista 

Sir Thomas Beecham 
Patricia Benkman 
Erna Berger 

Mervin Berger 
Ralph Joseph Berkowitz 
Pierre Bernac 
Leonard Bernstein 
Mark Blitzstein 
Theodore Bloomfield 
Jorge Bolet 

Ennio Bolognini 
Coenraad V. Bos 
Yury Boukoff 
Helmut Brauss 
Benjamin Britten 
Harry J. Brown 
Spencer Browne 
John Brownlee 

Igor Buketoff 
Richard Burgin 
Campoli 

Maria Carreras 
Eleazar de Carvalho 
Gasper Cassado 
Stanley Chapple 
Aldo Ciccolini 
Fausto Cleva 
Eugene Conley 
Aaron Copland 
Gyorgy Cziffra 
Clauco D'Attili 
Joerg Demus 

Ernst Von Dohnanyi 
Antal Dorati 

Jose Echaniz 

Arnold Eidus 

Cloe Elmo 

Lenore Engdahl 
Daniel Ericourt 
Arthur Fiedler 
Kirsten Flagstad 
Lukas Foss 

Pierre Fournier 
Albert Fracht 

Zino Francescatti 
Vera Franceschi 
Samson Francois 
Oscar Gacitua 





Arnold U. Gamson 
Russell Gerhart 
Gold & Fizdale 
Boris Goldovsky 
Ella Goldstein 
Cor de Groot 
William Haaker 
Karl Haas 
Jeanette Haien 
Theodor Haig 
Laszlo Halasz 
Cecilia Hansen 
Raymond Hanson 
Johana Harris 
Roy Harris 

Guy Fraser Harrison 
Julius Hegyi 
Nicole Henriot 
Stephen Hero 
Lorin Hollander 
Julius Huehn 
Amparo Iturbi 
Jose Iturbi 
Adyline Johnson 
Thor Johnson 

J. Randolph Jones 
Enrique Jorda 
Chauncey Kelley 
John Kessler 
Edward Kilenyi 
Alexander Kipnis 
Dorothy Kirsten 
Walter Klien 
Louis Kohnop 
Rafael Kubelik 
Leo Kucinski 

Hans Lange 
Augustis Lara 
Ervin Laszlo 
Robert Lawrence 
Karl Leifheit 
Theodore Lettvin 
Ray Lev 

Joan Lloyd 
Luboshutz & Nemenoff 
Sheldon Lubow 
Igor Markevitch 
Markowski & Cedrone 
Ozan Marsh 

Nino Martini 
Edwin McArthur 
Josefina Megret 
David Mendoza 
Ruby Mercer 
Darius Milhaud 
Benno Moiseiwitsch 
Alfonso Montecino 
Pierre Monteux 
Charles Munch 
Nelson & Neal 
Monte Nelson 


Jeanne & Joanne Nettleton 


Joaquin Nin-Culmell 
Inez Palma 


PIANO BY BALDWIN 





Moshe Paranov 
Peter Pears 

Sergio Perticaroli 
Gregor Piatigorsky 
Leo Podolsky 

Lily Pons 

Rosa Ponselle 

Ruth Posselt 
Francis Poulenc 
Xenia Prochorowa 
Rudolph Reiners 
Josette & Yvette Roman 
Aaron Rosand 
Joseph Rosenstock 
Zoltan Rozsanyi 
Guglielmo Sabatini 
Jesus Maria Sanroma 
Maxim Schapiro 
Thomas Scherman 
George Schick 
Thomas Schippers 
Hans Schwieger 
Rafael Sebastia 
Leonard Seeber 
Christiane Sennart 
Harry Shub 
Leonard Shure 
Abbey Simon 
Jacques Singer 

Leo Sirota 

Ruth Slenczynska 
Leo Smit 

Dorothy Dring Smutz 
Georg Solti 

Hilde Somer 

Henry Sopkin 
Soriano 

Tossy Spivakovsky 
Eleanor Steber 
Jonathan Sternberg 
Ebe Stignani 

Igor Stravinsky 
Soulima Stravinsky 
James Sykes - 
Yi-Kwei Sze. 
Joseph Szigeti 
Virgil Thomson 
Jennie Tourel 
Giorgio Tozzi 
Helen Traubel 
Richard Tucker 
Erno Valasek 
Emmett Vokes 
Mary Curtis Verna 
Joseph Wagner 
Daniel Wayenberg 
Robert Weede 
Whittemore & Lowe 
Earl Wild 

Maurice Wilk 
Thomas Wright 
Ventsis Yankoff 
Efrem Zimbalist 









The choice of those whose standards require 











